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should be sent with instructions to mediate between the contending 
powers, and to take advantage of the difficulties of King Christian, by 
impressing upon him the necessity of a speedy and equitable settlement 
of the tolls question. At the same time, a powerful fleet was fitted out 
and placed under the command of Admiral Witte de With, with orders to 
convoy the Dutch merchantmen safely through the 8ound without the 
payment of any dues, the expenses of the expedition to be refunded by 
means of a charge levied on each vessel at the port from which it sailed. 
The admiral was further required to keep a register of all vessels passing 
Elsinore, with a view of making good to the king of Denmark his loss of 
revenue on the basis of the new treaty of commerce, as soon as it should 
be signed and sealed. 

The narrative given by Dr. Kemkamp of the admirable way in which 
the Dutch commander discharged his very delicate mission is largely 
drawn from De With’s own journal and other hitherto almost unused 
sources of information. It is needless here to enter into details. Suffice 
it to say that the plan of campaign in this instance was carried out with¬ 
out a single hitch or the firing of a shot, and that the policy of coercion 
was successful in its aims. The Netherlanders, with practically no coBt' 
to themselves, were enabled to compel King Christian to lower the tolls, 
and accord them the privilege they sought, without, at the same time, 
any undue disturbance of the balance of power in the Baltic. 

In one of the addenda to this volume the author gives an analysis of 
the authentic register, which was kept by the Admiral, de With, of all the 
in- and out-bound vessels which passed while he occupied the entrances 
of the Sound from 19 June to 16 Nov. 1646. This document is of great 
interest, as showing with absolute accuracy the amount of the ship¬ 
ping of each nation, together with the freight and destination, and it 
speaks eloquently as to the enormous preponderance of the Dutch 
carrying trade at that epoch over that of all other countries combined. 
The total number of vessels which entered the Sound from the North 
Sea is found to be 1,086 : of these all but 49 are Dutch; 688 merchant¬ 
men hail from Amsterdam, only 11 from London. 

A Dutch envoy is reported to have said, 4 1 have seen the wooden keys 
of the Sound {de houten sleuiels van de Sont) lying in the haven of 
Amster dam ; ’ the allusion here (probably) made to the war vessels of 
De With suggested to Dr. Kemkamp the title of his work. 

Geobgb Edmondson. 

The Constitutional Experiments of the CommonweaWi : a Study of the 
Years 1649-1660. By Edwabd Jenxs, B.A., LL.B., Fellow of King’s 
College, Cambridge, Professor and Dean of the Faculty of Law in the 
University of Melbourne. (Cambridge : University Press. 1890.) 

Ik an essay which obtained the Thirlwall prize in 1889 Mr. Jenks 
sketches the attempts made to embody in English institutions the new 
ideas which the puritan revolution introduced into English politics. The 
great merit of the book lies in the author’s endeavour to exhibit in its 
true proportions the political influence of the army during the Common¬ 
wealth and Protectorate a subject generally ignored or misunderstood by 
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constitutional historians. But though the main conception of the essay is 
sound, and though it contains much good work, its execution is in many 
points defective. A study of the constitutional experiments of the Com¬ 
monwealth and Protectorate should begin with 1642 or 1647 rather than 
1649. The key to the political revolutions of 1649-1660 is to be found 
in the antagonism between the views of the parliament and the army. 
The fundamental idea of the declarations of the former had been to 
establish the sovereignty of parliament as representing the nation. 
When the army and the parliament came into collision the army set up 
against this the theory of the rights of the individual Englishman, which 
it tried to secure by limiting the powers of the sovereign, whether king or 
parliament. This purpose inspires the political manifestoes of the army 
and the different constitutional schemes which it sought to impose on 
England. The nearest approach to a ‘ Declaration of the Rights of Man ’ 
in English history is to be found’in the reservations set forth in the 
eighth and ninth articles of the ‘ Agreement of the People.’ 

So far as institutions are concerned, most of the experiments of the 
Commonwealth and Protectorate are suggested in the army manifestoes 
of 1647. The abolition of the monarchy and the house of lords—the 
negative side of the revolution—was imposed on the parliament by the 
army. The desires of the civilian members of the long parliament did 
not go beyond the establishment of an aristocratic republic. ‘ Aristo¬ 
cracy,’ says a pamphlet, ‘ or this government of a Commonwealth the 
parliament have set up is the most even and just government that any 
men have yet come to the knowledge of, it being a middle state between 
popular anarchy and prerogative tyranny.’ 1 Their ideal of a common¬ 
wealth was not Holland, as Mr. Jenks suggests, but rather Venice, as the 
writings of Harrington show. Marvell's poem entitled ‘ Britannia and 
Raleigh,’ in which Britannia promises to imitate the ‘ serene Venetian 
State,’ supplies a good example of this. The one new institution in the 
organisation of the Commonwealth was the council of state, suggested no 
doubt by the precedents of the committee of safety and the committee of 
both kingdoms, but first formally demanded in the ‘ Heads of the Proposals’ 
of the army (August 1647). So too with respect to the ‘ little parliament,’ 
generally known as Barbone’s parliament, which Mr. Jenks terms ‘ a 
great council similar in idea to the pre-parliamentary councils of the 
Angevin kings, but summoned on a different principle ’ (p. 68). The 
first demand for an assembly of this kind appears in the declaration of the 
army of 14 June 1647 : ‘ We cannot but wish that such men, and such 
only, might be preferred to the great power and trust of the Common¬ 
wealth as are approved at least for moral righteousness, and of such we 
cannot but in our wishes prefer those that appear acted thereunto by 
a principle of conscience and religion in them.’ A similar moral quali¬ 
fication is stipulated in the seventeenth article of the ‘ Instrument of 
Government.’ The process by which the members of the ‘ little parlia¬ 
ment ’ were got together is hardly stated with sufficient clearness by 
Mr. Jenks. ‘ After consultation with the principal Independent ministers 
Cromwell issued a number of summonses to the persons they recom- 


1 A Short Discourse between Monarchical and AristocrcUical Government , 1649. 
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mended ’ (p. 69). The precise method by which they were selected seems 
to have been this: The officers had announced in their declaration of 
22 April 1658 their purpose ‘ to call to the government persons of ap¬ 
proved fidelity and honesty.’ In reply to this, or possibly to some more 
direct summons, the people of the different counties recommended certain 
persons to the council of officers. There are many examples of these 
responses. For instance, six persons are recommended on behalf of 
Suffolk, five of whom were ultimately summoned; and the recommenda¬ 
tion is said to be ‘ signed in the name and by the appointment of several 
of the churches and many of the well-affected from all parts in the county 
of Suffolk.’ Kent recommends five persons, two of whom are ultimately 
summoned, and the recommendation is signed by the delegates of nineteen 
specified ‘ churches.' The reply of the people of Bedfordshire says, 

‘ Understanding that it is in your hearts to establish an authority con¬ 
sisting of men able, loving truth, fearing God, and hating covetousness, 
and having had some experience of men with us, we have judged it our 
duty to God, to you, and the rest of his people humbly to present two 
men, now justices of peace in our county, whom we judge in the Lord 
qualified to manage a trust in the ensuing government.’ * From the list 
thus obtained the persons to be summoned were nominated, after dis¬ 
cussion in the council of the army, ‘ in the choice of which persons such 
indifferency was used, and so equal liberty allowed to all then present with 
the Generali, that every officer enjoyed the same freedom of nomination, 
and the majority of suffrages carried it for the election of each single 
member.’ 3 The last-quoted pamphlet, which Mr. Jenks does not seem to 
have noticed, gives the precise nature of the objections which Cromwell 
and the governing part of the army had to make against the legislative 
schemes of the ‘ little parliament.’ That assembly itself is ably defended 
in a tract entitled ‘ An Exact Relation of the Transactions of the Late 
Parliament,’ by L. D., 1664. This ‘ Exact Relation’ was written by 
Praisegod Barbone himself. 4 

The ‘ Instrument of Government,’ under which, in December 1668, 
Cromwell became Protector, was still more directly and entirely the work 
of the officers of the army. It embodied the ideas set forth in the * Heads 
of the Proposals of 1647,' and in the ‘ Agreement of the People ’ of 1648, 
with certain alterations and additions, mainly caused by the necessity of 
adapting them to the government of ‘ a single person.’ Ludlow attributes 
its authorship almost entirely to Lambert, but references in the 
‘ Domestio State Papers ’ show that Thurloe was the person employed to 
put it into legal shape. The elaborate exposition of the new constitution, 
given in the above-mentioned ‘ State of the Case of the Commonwealth,’ 
explains the object of its- different provisions, and traces some to their 
source in the earlier manifestoes of the army. One object was ' to reduoe 
us (as near as may be with most convenience) to our ancient way of 
government by supreme magistrates and parliaments.’ The special 
merit of the ‘ Instrument,’ and the great guarantee for freedom under 
it, is said to consist in the separation of the legislative and executive 

* Milton State Papers, pp. 93, 94, 90. 

* A True State of the Case of the Commonwealth, 1664, p. 18. 

4 A Faithful Searching Home Word, 1669, p. 17. 
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powers, the former being vested in a constant succession of parliaments 
elective by the people, the latter in an elective lord protector and his 
successors assisted by a council. ‘ Placing the legislative and executive 
powers in the same persons,' says the pamphleteer, 1 is a marvellous inlet 
to corruption and tyranny; whereas the keeping of these two apart, 
flowing in distinct channels, so that they may never meet in one (save 
upon some transitory extraordinary occasion), there lies a grand secret 
of liberty and good government.’ This is a curious anticipation of the 
maxims of Montesquieu. Another point on which the framers of the 
constitution specially insisted was provision to prevent it from being 
altered by future parliaments. It was necessary, says the pamphleteer, 
‘ to prevent those foundations of freedom that have been but newly laid ’ 
from being overthrown, ‘ especially in such an age as this, wherein men 
are very apt to be rooting and striking at fundamentals, and to be run¬ 
ning out of one form into another . . . which being considered it was 
high time some power should pass a decree upon the wavering humours 
of the people, and say to this nation, as the Almighty himself Baid once 
to the unruly sea, “ Here shall be thy bounds; hitherto shalt thou come 
and no farther.” ’® 

The author justifies this by quoting a similar provision from the 
* Agreement of the People.' This explains the hostility with which the 
officers of the army regarded the attempts of parliament to revise and 
alter the ‘ Instrument of Government.’ ‘ They will live and die,’ writes 
Thurloe in November 1664, ‘ to maintain the government as it is now 
settled, and possibly they may be too severe upon that point, not being 
willing to part with any tittle of it.’ In dissolving his first parliament, 
and protesting against its attempts to alter the ‘ Instrument,’ Cromwell 
exactly fulfilled the intentions and desires of those who had placed him 
in power. On the other hand, when he joined hiB second parliament in 
altering the constitution by means of the ‘ Petition and Advice,’ he caused 
great discontent amongst the officers, and Lambert and others went per¬ 
manently into opposition. 

Along with much excellent work the book contains a considerable 
number of erroneous statements, which it is to be hoped the author will 
have an opportunity of correcting in a second edition. On p. 19, for 
instance, Mr. Jenks speaks of the so-called ‘ Calves-Head Club,’ as if it 
were a real society existing during the Commonwealth. In his account 
of the organisation of the army, on p. 16, there are some serious miscon¬ 
ceptions. He represents it as governed in 1649 by a council and an 
assembly. ‘ The great political idea of the Aryan race, the bivalve of 
senate and assembly, had found expression there, and was regarded as a 
precious possession. A council of superior officers, and an assembly of 
agitators, consisting of two delegates elected by each troop, represented 
the political thought of the army, and jealously was any interference with 
this constitution resented. This view is probably based on a mistake of 
Clarendon’s, who represents the army as governed in 1647 by a council 
of officers, resembling a house of peers, and an assembly of agitators, 
who were to be as a house of commons to the council of officers.® If a 
separate assembly of agitators existed at all, it only existed for a few 

* A True State etc., pp. 10, 34, 61. * Clarendon, x. 82. 
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weeks of May 1647. From 6 June 1647 the governing body of the army 
in political matters was an assembly composed of officers and agitators- 
sitting together, consisting of those general officers of the army who had 
agreed with the army in certain demands, with two commissioned officers 
and two soldiers to be chosen for each regiment. Side by side with this 
organisation existed the old council of war, composed of the superior 
officers, and there were also committees of officers appointed from time 
to time by Fairfax for different purposes. But the functions of the 
council of war were purely military, and it exercised no control over the 
decisions of the council of the army. This ‘ General Council of the 
Army,’ as it was officially termed, held its last sitting on 8 Jan. 1648. 
The petition of Ingoldsby’s regiment (October 1648) proposes the re¬ 
establishment of a general counoil of the army, but as re-established in 
November 1648 it consisted solely of officers. Agitators representing the 
private soldiers were not readmitted. Thus in 1649, when the Common¬ 
wealth began, the army was governed and represented in political matters 
simply by a council of officers, and continued to be so represented till the 
Bestoration. 

Mr. Jenks has also fallen into error in his account of the ‘ Agreement 
of the People.’ There were, roughly speaking, three different documents 
known by this name. The first, probably drawn up by John Wildman, 
was published in October 1647, and consisted of eight articles, containing 
the demands of the extreme party amongst the soldiers. The second, 
the document presented to the parliament in January 1649, was drawn 
up by the counoil of officers, and might be termed Ireton’s • Agreement of 
the People.’ The third, in most respects simply a more radical version of 
the second, was mainly the work of John Lilburne. The variations be¬ 
tween the second and third represent the difference between the views of 
the Levellers and the views of the governing part of the army. The 
second and third agreements are reprinted in the 1 Old Parliamentary 
History ’ (xviii. 516, xix. 111). The second agreement gave the suffrage 
to persons ‘ such as are assessed ordinarily towards the relief of the poor ’ 
and are ‘ housekeepers dwelling within the division for which the election 
is.’ The third gave votes ‘ to all men of the age of twenty-one years and 
upwards, not being servants or receiving alms, or adherents of the late 
king.’ Moreover the thir d differed from the second in the number of 
restrictions it imposed on the action of the supreme authority; about a 
score of clauses begin, ‘ That it shall not be in the power of any represen¬ 
tative ’ to do such and such things. Mr. Jenks gives a summary of the 
second agreement on p. 26, but abstracts the document laid before the 
council of the army at the beginning of December 1648 instead of that 
document as it was presented to parliament in January 1649, after it 
had been debated and revised by the officers. He omits to notice the 
agreement of November 1647 altogether, and substitutes for the third an 
abstract of Lilbume’s pamphlet ‘ England’s New Chains Discovered,’ 
which he styles, rather unhappily, ‘ the scheme of the congregations.’ 
In reality it was simply the manifesto of the levellevs, and, though a few 
congregations of Anabaptists agreed with them in adopting it, to term it 
the scheme of the congregations seems to imply that the Independents 
in general supported it. 
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In conclusion special attention may be drawn to an admirable passage 
on pp. 2-5, in which Mr. Jenks points out the effect produced by the 
administrative experience acquired during the interregnum on the atti¬ 
tude of later parliaments. C. H. Fibth. 

Seven Essays cm Christian Greece. By Demetbios Bikelas 1 . Translated 

by John, Mabquess op Bute, K.T. Reprinted from the Scottish 

Review. (Paisley and London : Alexander Gardner. 1890.) 

These essays travel rapidly over the ground of Finlay. The first three 
deal with the ‘ Byzantine ’ Empire, the fourth with Greece under Turkish 
rule, the fifth with the revolution and the formation of modem Hellas, 
the last two with the territorial demarcation of the new kingdom and the 
future of south-eastern Europe. M. Bikelas writes vigorously but mode¬ 
rately. We should certainly not have remonstrated if he had said much 
harder things about the fetish of the integrity of the Turkish empire. 
But this is not the place to enter upon the dangerous borderland of politics 
and history. We are glad to see that M. Bikelas entertains a more 
sensible view than many of his countrymen on the Fallmerayer contro¬ 
versy. He touches only once, and slightly, on this sore subject, but 
there he makes the reasonable remark that ‘ it would have been no 
disgrace to the Hellenes to receive an accession of foreign blood ’ (p. 28). 
This is a good sign ; it is also a good sign to find M. Bikelas looking 
forward rather than backward, and teaching the new Hellenes that they 
‘ must not rest satisfied with having a glorious ancestry.’ He seems 
inclined to think that there may be more useful lessons for them to leam 
from the Basils and the Constantines than from Pericles and Demosthenes. 
He recognises fully the work, not of creation but of salvation, that was 
wrought by the Roman empire in its later ages. And he traces very 
clearly how the idea of restoring that empire—an idea which caused 
many strange schemes from the days of Charles VIII to the days of 
Catherine H—was mother of the idea of a new Hellas, and how the 
younger idea emancipated itself from the elder. ‘ Even as late as 1821 
there was as much of the Byzantine tradition as of the Hellenic idea in 
the minds of those who prepared the outbreak of the national movement ’ 
(p. 264). 

There is not much to criticise in historical details. It is strange to 
find rvvpy&pxric (captain of a tHrma), translated mob leader on p. 67. This 
looks like a confusion with turbo. One is accustomed to Rhangab6, not 
• Rhangabes ’ (p. 7), as the name of the first Michael. On p. 26 there is 
a statement which would please M. V&mbbry: ‘ The Magyars or 

Hungarians are another Turkish tribe;' but what would Budenz and 
Hunfalvy PA1 and the majority say ? 

It remains to add that the translator has done his part so well that 
one never feels that the essays were not originally written in English. 

J. B. Buby. 
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Economic and Social History of New England, 1620-1789. By William 

B. Wbeden. (Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Company. 
1890.) 

Mb. Weeden is already known to students of New England history. He 
has contributed to the series of monographs published by the Johns 
Hopkins university a careful and business-like study of the part.which 
wampum, the shell money of the natives, played in the early trade of the 
American colonies. That study is incorporated in the book before us. 
Each is a good illustration of the excellent work which is being done by 
specialists in the field of American history. The materials for that 
history are being unearthed, sifted, tested, and methodically arranged by 
writers who have a clear perception of the relations between their own 
separate departments and the greater subject in which these departments 
are included. It is not an easy task to make a work such as this of Mr. 
Weeden’s consecutive, to give it a distinct thread of unity, and to save it 
from being a mere collection of statistics and isolated facts. Mr. Weeden 
has taken the best course for avoiding these evils. He has broken up 
the economical history of New England into successive epochs, and he 
has shown how the changes which marked off each epoch from the rest 
corresponded to changes in the general history of the Puritan colonies, 
and how economical development and general growth were connected. 

In a colony the importance of economical questions is not perhaps more 
real than in an old country, but it is more immediate and more obvious. 
It may be safely assumed that many of the inhabitants of a colony have 
chosen it as their home on commercial and economical grounds. This is 
indeed less true of New England than of most colonies. Yet even while New 
England was under the full dominion of the religious impulse the Puritan 
who chose it for his home was in four cases out of five influenced in part 
by commercial motives; and there, as in other colonies, the absence of 
many of the complex influences and varied motives whioh determine 
men’s actions in an old country, gave economical causes more freedom 
and greater power over the life of the community. In a colony, too, the 
attainment of a certain degree of wealth and a certain standard of 
material well-being is a needful condition which must precede the develop¬ 
ment of other pursuits and other forms of national life. Moreover, the 
conditions of life in New England were such that commerce necessarily 
begat commerce with exceptional quickness and certainty. There were 
flew of those tastes and habits which turn the active producer or his 
successor into an idle consumer. The rich merchant might build himself 
a mansion, and surround himself with such modest luxury as was 
permitted in a society which broke away slowly and cautiously from the 
social restraints of Puritanism. But neither politics, art, nor sport held 
out any openings for unproductive expenditure. Thus we have an 
energetic money-making and thrifty population ever on the look-out for 
new channels of trade, and as a consequence we have a commerce grow¬ 
ing by a process of peculiarly steady and regular expansion. 

This process it has been Mr. Weeden’s task to trace and describe. 
Such a work cannot fairly be illustrated or judged by extracts. The very 
nature of the subject affords few incidents, and individual characters fall 
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into the background. It is no disparagement to'Mr. Weeden to say that 
he has none of that marvellous power of narration which enabled 
Macaulay to invest such unpro mising episodes as the calling-in and 
re-issue of the silver coinage, and the establishment of the Bank of 
England, with vivid reality and dramatic interest. Mr. Weeden has given 
a certain personal interest, an effective definiteness, to his work by 
choosing out certain conspicuous figures in the mercantile life of New 
England, and using them as illustrations of the epochs to which they 
belong. 

John Hull, the master of the Massachusetts mint, founded by the 
colonial government in 1662, serves Mr. Weeden as a type of his age. 
He belongs to the generation which immediately followed the founders. 
It htwl been the aim of Winthrop and Endioott and their fellows to con¬ 
secrate the energies of the community and the individual to the task 
of building up a Christian Sparta. Their successors aimed at a sober and 
even austere morality, but material considerations entered largely into 
their public and private life. Mr. Weeden gives extracts from Hull’s letters 
which show the old and the new grotesquely blended. The writer, like 
the Prologue to Pyramus and Thiabe, ‘ knows not the stop.’. He is advised 
to freight a vessel to the Canaries, but declines. He would ‘ more and 
more affect and imbrace opportunity of getting out rather then ru nnin g 
into the buisnesses of this world specially forraigne traffique as desirous 
to be more thoughtfull of launching into the vast ocian of eternity.’ 
He differs too from his correspondent on a question of freighting, but he 
will not press his own view too confidently. ‘ It is hard to forsee what 
will be and therefore it is best willing to submit to the great governing 
hand of the great governor of all the greater and lesser revolutions y* 
wee, y* poore sons of men are involved in by y® invoioe yow see y* 
whole amounteth to 406 : 16 : 8.’ 

In Hull we see something of the versatility of the New Englander, 
his readiness to strike out in new channels of trade. He had been 
brought up in London as a goldsmith, and thus acquired the skill which 
fitted him for his post at the mint. In New England he is both a farmer 
and a merchant. He owns a large enclosed tract in Narragansett, where 
he breeds horses for exportation to the West Indies. He sends fish to 
Spain, logwood to London, and Virginian tobacco to Ireland, bringing 
back salt, iron, and English dry goods. 

The next century opens with a sketch of a Boston merchant, which 
well illustrates the progress of forty years. Hull was a Massachusetts 
Puritan who traded. Thomas Amory was a native of Limerick, a South 
Carolina man by adoption, who at the age of thirty-five settled at Boston, 
because he found it the most convenient centre for a varied and wide- 
reaching commerce. He had a warehouse in Boston, he was a landed 
proprietor in Maine, in South Carolina, and the Azores. Such men must 
have brought in a diversity of tastes and experiences wholly unknown to 
New England of the Puritan days. 

We see this even more markedly twenty years later in the case of 
Peter Faneuil. His ventures are perhaps not more varied than Amory’s, 
but they are on a larger scale. They also illustrate some of the less 
pleasing features of New England trade. A very large portion oL 
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Faneoil’s trade was contraband. He evades duty on French brandy, on 
Barcelona linen, on indigo and mm. He was, in fact, a dignified and 
reputable smuggler on a large scale. And his dealings with Guinea for 
negroes remind us of what Mr. Weeden has pointed out, that natural 
conditions of soil and climate, far more than moral principles, kept New 
England free from the taint of negro slavery. 

The Faneuil ledgers too are interesting, as they show how wealthy 
Bostonians were more and more becoming dependent on luxuries imported 
from the mother country. Silk hose, fur coats, razors, spectacles, candle¬ 
sticks, cutlery for the table, and cookery books, all find a place in 
Faneuil’s very' miscellaneous invoices. New England was a horse-breed¬ 
ing country, yet we find Faneuil importing English coach horses, as well 
as a’ coachman, and a set of bits. Ail the tastes thus indicated must 
have brought a wealthy New England merchant far more into sympathy 
with the English officials in the colony than wdth New Englanders who 
kept to the homely life of their forefathers. Mr. Weeden tells us also that 
Faneuil invested a substantial portion of his savings in English securities. 
These two sets of considerations go far to explain the so-called Toryism of 
the rich merchants in the War of Independence. Many of them had 
both their heart and their treasure in the English connexion. 

On the other hand the influence of suoh men must have been power¬ 
ful in weaning New England from the narrowness of early Puritanism, 
and fitting her for the part which she had to play on a wider stage. One 
could hardly find a more noteworthy landmark than the ceremony men¬ 
tioned by Mr; Weeden, an ‘ ordination ball.’ 

Mr. Weeden also reminds us that the doctrine of social equality, and 
all the political consequences which that doctrine brought with it, were 
very largely due to economical causes. As he says, ‘ the first generation 
[of New Englanders] worked most conscientiously and carefully to keep 
the strong ties of rank and social prestige brought over in the persons of 
clergymen, squires, merchants, and men of substance.’ Mr. Weeden gives 
a singular instance of this. ‘ In 1667 the five persons appointed by the 
court to lay out the town [of Swansea in Plymouth] assumed the power 
of dividing the inhabitants into three ranks. Committees appointed by 
the town continued this, and seem to have exercised the authority of 
censors and have degraded and promoted from one rank to another at 
discretion.’ One outward and visible mark of this distinction was that 
the members of each rank paid different amounts for fines. Such a 
system, however, could never stand against the vigorous competition for 
wealth in a community where artificial advantages and monopolies were 
few. As Mr. Weeden says, ‘ there were institutions of property; no 
institutions of rank.’ 

The sketch of Peter Faneuil furnishes one or two conspicuous illus¬ 
trations of Mr. Weeden’s less commendable qualities. He endeavours to 
give what would probably be called vividness to his description by pas¬ 
sages in which he talks of ‘ Peter’s fair round belly ’ and ‘ his stout thighs.’ 
Nothing is gained; the characters of history are not made more living by 
writing of this sort; men, unless they have the misfortune to write in a 
1 society ’ newspaper, do not think of their contemporaries in this fashion. 
In the same way Mr. Weeden indulges here and there in purple patches 
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of astounding and wholly uncalled-for splendour. The first baby in a 
family is always a nobler creature than any baby that ever preceded it, 
and it would be inhnnmn to sneer at such natural and amiable enthusiasm. 
But Mr. Weeden carries pride in the first-born rather far in his descrip¬ 
tion of the sixty-ton vessel which John Winthrop launched at Mistdck in 
1681. ‘ The dove of peace hovered upon her white-winged sails ; ample 

Ceres nestled on the com stowed within her narrow hold; the Lares 
climbed her slight spars, and hung about the smoke of her homely fore¬ 
castle ; every rope of her simple rigging bound • the community more 
closely ; while at her helm the genius of her master directed her onward 
towards a brighter and better future for all mankind.’ There is the same 
profusion of not very appropriate metaphor in a passage which tells how 
George ITT, ‘ clutching hard at the tattered shreds of prerogative, made yet 
worse the jangling discord.’ One is reminded of the rat which Sir Boyle 
Roche smelt brewing a storm, and proposed to nip in the bud. Such 
blemishes are the more annoying as they mar a very sound and business¬ 
like style. Mr. Weeden’s natural paces, to use Di Vernon’s simile, are 
far preferable to his complimentary amble. He tells his story not with 
any special brilliancy, but in a sound, clear, businesslike fashion whioh does 
not need to be embellished by the arts either of the interviewer or the 
Fourth of July orator. But Mr. Weeden seems, like some other writers 
on American history, to have an uneasy suspicion that his subject is dull 
and that it must be made lively and picturesque. Mr. Weeden is not 
content with the good things which American history can give us. He 
must needs offer us in its name good things which no reasonable man 
ever asked from it. He tells us that ‘ if we had the whole record of the 
doings of the congregations in classifying and seating their members, it 
would picture forth the social life of New England in our period. Aristo¬ 
phanes’ comedies would not be more entertaining.’ One can only borrow 
the language in which Dr. Folliott denounced the claims of the modem 
Athens and say that ‘ the assumption is a personal affront to every man 
who has an Aristophanes in his library.’ The real truth is that oolonial 
history is wanting in the elements of what is commonly called picturesque¬ 
ness and dramatic interest. Such as there is disappears with the extinc¬ 
tion of the first generation of Puritan settlers. After that there is little 
variety of incident, no vivid contrasts of character and situation. But 
that is fully made up for by the rich field of study opened to those 
who wish to study institutions, that is to say, to study the corporate 
action of communities. To American history thus regarded, Mr. 
Weeden has made a substantial contribution. He need not try to 
enhance the value of his work by arts unsuited alike to his subjeot and 
his style. 

In criticising the policy of England towards the colonies Mr. Weeden 
is conspicuously and creditably fair . One can see that the restrictions on 
colonial trade, though unwise and vexatious, did little in reality to hinder 
material progress. This was in part due to the fact pointed out by Mr. 
Weeden that each colony, or at least each group of colonies, being in a dif¬ 
ferent latitude, had its own products and industries, and thus that the mate¬ 
rials for an intercolonial commerce were ready to hand. The West Indies 
too offered a ready market both for imports and exports. From the very 
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beginning New England sent thither grain, pork, fish, and pipestaves, and 
brought back salt, tobacco, and negro slaves. Before many years horses 
were added to the list of exports, rum and molasses to that of imports. 
By 1741 the annual trade with Barbadoes alone was reckoned at 100,0001. 
With this, with the English market, and with the general European market 
for non-enumerated commodities such as hides, pitch, and ship timber, the 
productive resources of the colonies were not cramped. Moreover the 
legitimate trade was largely eked out by smuggling, so open and notorious 
as to be hardly a matter for concealment and in no way for shame. We 
have seen how a merchant of hi g h standing like Peter Faneuil dealt with 
the navigation laws. The state papers are full of complaints from zealous 
revenue officers lamenting the utter impossibility of getting any assistance 
from the colonial authorities. But if the revenue laws did little mischief 
commercially, they did much politically and morally. They kept up a 
perpetual sense of mutual dissatisfaction. They taught men that the 
law of the mother-country might be defied with impunity, and that the 
moral sense of the community would be with them in such defiance. 
Moreover the smuggler was inevitably the ally and the recruiting officer 
of the pirate. 

The restriction which was probably most harsh in its working was 
that imposed by the act of 1760 which prohibited the making of nails. 
The industry was, as Mr. Weeden points out, peculiarly suited for a rural 
population, with a not very exacting system of agriculture. ‘ Any farmer 
with a skilful hand employed his winter evenings in shaping rods into nails 
by the ingleside.’ 

More injurious probably to colonial trade than any of the restrictions 
imposed by the English government was the recklessness with which, 
ignoring all sound principles of finance, the colonial governments issued 
paper money. As early as 1661 the younger Winthrop was bitten with 
that delusion which afterwards found expression in England in Chamber¬ 
lain's Land Bank, and which was revived almost in our own day by men 
who are now only remembered by Mill’s demolition of them. The theory 
that a community can enlarge its circulating medium and thereby its 
trade by allowing citizens to issue paper money to the full amount of 
their property, was put forward in 1660 by a certain William Potter 
in a pamphlet with the attractive title ‘ A Key to Wealth.’ It would be 
interesting to know how far Chamberlain was directly influenced by his 
teaching. 

A copy of this book was in Winthrop’s library, and it is clear from 
his letters that he had laid to heart the substance of it. Winthrop’s 
theoretical teaching found the soil prepared for it by the actual conditions 
of colonial affairs. Want of specie wasfrom theoutset thegreathindrance to 
colonial trade. This was partly owing to the fact that barter was to a great 
extent possible and customary within the colonies. The colonial govern¬ 
ments allowed citizens to pay taxes in kind. Labourers would receive 
their wages in commodities. The result was that just as bad money drives 
out good, so the barter which satisfied the home seller drove out the specie 
which was needed by the foreign merchant. The need of the citizen for 
a circulating medium, the need of the colonial governments for money to 
meet the expenses of war with the French, combined with confidence in 
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the future resources of the colonies, led during the first half of the eighteenth 
century to a reckless issue of paper money. Rhode Island was the chief 
offender. Massachusetts went far enough to embarrass herself and to create 
social and political difficulties which only her buoyant commerce and expand¬ 
ing resources enabled her to overcome. The results of the paper-money 
system in New England, the derangement of prices and disturbance of trade, 
are dearly told by Mr. Weeden, but hardly admit of abridgment. It is a 
noteworthy instance of his fairness, that on this matter he does full justice 
to the sagacity and courage of a much-abused man, Thomas Hutchinson. 
In the great crisis of his country’s fate, he no doubt took that view whioh 
the majority of his contemporaries denounced as unpatriotic, which posterity 
for the most part has with more justice deemed unwise. He was a cautious, 
unimaginative man, unable to rise above what one may call the official 
view. But bis earlier conduct shows that when he erred he did not err 
through any lack of patriotism or of moral courage. Mr. Weeden tells 
how in 1749 a large sum of specie was placed by the English government 
at the disposal of the colonial government of Massachusetts to recom¬ 
pense the expenses of the siege of Louisburg. It was a matter of dispute 
in the colonial legislature whether the money should be employed as in¬ 
tended or directed by the English government in redeeming the paper 
money of the colony. Personal interest and real apprehension for the 
public prosperity worked together. Those who owed fixed charges would 
have to pay in silver instead of discredited paper. Others saw their way 
to a good speculation in buying up and hoarding paper and in postponing 
redemption to a later day. Pears too were entertained that the specie as 
before would drain out of the colony, and that the old want of a currency 
would recur. Hutchinson stood firm, and his influence appears to have 
been the chief cause which induced the legislature to adopt the policy of 
redemption. ‘ Let us,’ says Mr. Weeden, ‘ duly commend the poor exiled 
broken and dispirited loyalist—finally execrated by his friends and neigh¬ 
bours—who in his earlier years brought his country out of bankruptcy 
and planted her on solid economic ground.’ 

To make extracts is an unsatisfactory mode of showing the merits of 
such a book. Its shortcomings of style as well as the nature of the 
subject almost exclude it from a very high position in historical literature. 
But Mr. Weeden has done work which will never need to be done again. 
Students of American history can never be independent of the book and 
should never cease to be grateful to the writer. J. A. Doyle. 


Geschichie der dmitschen Verfassungsfrage wtihrend der Befreiungskrieg 
and des Wiener Kongresses 1812 bis 1815. Von Wilhelm Adolf 
Schmidt. Aus dessen Nachlass herausgegeben von Alfred Stern. 
(Stuttgart: G. J. Goschen’sche Verlagsbuchhandlung. 1890.) 

Although few historical scholars have a more varied experience of 
historical literature than the editor of this volume, it may be doubted 
whether the conditions of his task were such as to admit of its being 
altogether successfully accomplished. Where so large an element of 
controversy enters into the very scope and character of a book, while, as 
Professor Alfred Stem himself reminds us, the documentary evidence 
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